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had fair success;  speeds up to 20 knots were reached;
but the rockets were found to be uncertain and unsafe.

Writing many years afterwards of the incidents of that
period (1884) Parsons says :

* I was married and wanted to settle down and start
business in earnest, and there was a good opening with
Clarke, Chapman & Co., of Gateshead, as junior partner.
At Gateshead it was at first contemplated to go on with
the rocket experiments, but Messrs. Clarke, Chapman
being much interested in electric light and having decided
on an electrical department, including the manufacture
of incandescent lamps, I put aside the rocket experiments,
and steam turbine experiments were started, as the turbine
appeared very suitable for the electric lighting of ships.'

On April 23, 1884, he took out his first patent for the
steam turbine, or rather two patents of the same date
(Nos. 6734 and 6735). From these it is clear that the
primary motive was to find a means of giving very rapid
rotation to the armature of a dynamo. No. 6734 begins
thus:

' My invention is designed to produce an electrical
generator ^hich may be driven at a very high rate of
speed, several or many times as fast as such machines
are now driven, the object being to obtain a large current
or a high electromotive force, or both, from a small
machine, and also to obtain an increased efficiency.'

The specification goes on to describe the dynamo in
detail, and claims, among other things, the driving of it
by the turbine which, in its more general aspect, forms
the subject matter of Patent No. 6735. The dynamo,
he used to say, gave him quite as much trouble as the
turbine. In those days dynamo design was largely a
matter of trial and error ; it was not till 1886 that John
and Edward Hopkinson formulated the principle of the